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PREFACE. 


The  following  lectures  have  been  delivered,  during  the  last  two 
years,  much  in  the  same  form  as  they  are  now  printed.  Wluit 
appears  here  is  no  attempt  to  raise  new  issues  or  plot  new  programmes. 
It  is  merely  an  attempted  concentration  of  my  own  ideas  on  a limited 
number  of  subjects,  ideas  which  I believe  to  be  largely  shared  by  those 
who  are  friends  of  national  progress. 

The  recent  by-elections  have  convinced  many  ardent  Liberals  that 
the  Salisbury  (xovernment  is  already  doomed.  They  are  contident  that 
the  country  will  reverse  the  verdict  of  1895  decisively  at  the  next 
election.  They  advocate  constant  and  searching  criticism  of  the 
administration.  The  country,  they  think,  when  it  realises  what 
Toryism  is,  will  soon  go  i)ack  to  its  old  principles.  I should  admit 
that  there  was  weight  in  this  sanguine  hope,  if  the  people  had  only  a 
clear  knowledge  of  what  the  alternative  offered  bv  Liberalism  mi'dit 
be.  But  at  present  there  is  not  enough  decision  in  Liberal  policy. 
There  has  been  a general  repudiation  of  a slavish  adherence  to  the 
items  of  the  Newcastle  or  any  other  programme  ; but  there  has  not 
been  any  emphatic  expression  of  leading  principles  to  replace  it.  Only 
two  declarations  have  appeared  of  the  ideas  of  modern  Liberalism  since 
the  general  election.  The  first  was  issued  by  a small  section  of 
Uadicals  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  manifesto  declared  that 
the  object  of  the  Radical  party  was  the  completion  of  democracy. 
They  advocated  specifically  Home  Rule  All  Round  and  the  Abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  mentioned,  witli  a tentative  vagueness 
that  would  do  credit  to  a Tory  country  gentleman  anxious  to  sit  for  his 
county,  the  comprehensive  word  Social  Reform.  In  a letter  published 
the  following  day.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  mentioned  some  Lal)our  questions 
of  minor  interest  which  he  rightly  thought  the  Liberals  ought  to 
support  in  this  Pailianient ; but  he  made  no  attempt  to  direct  tlie 
general  course  of  thought  upon  political  questions. 

Since  then  the  National  Liberal  Federation  has  discussed  the 
future  of  our  democratic  machinery,  and  laid  down  in  a spirit  of  great 
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ess  a list  of  reforms  which  most  Liberals  agree  are  necessary 
le  House  of  Commons  completely  etheient  and  representativ^e. 
his  attention  of  the  most  active  section  of  Liberals  in  and 
irliament  to  the  purely  democratic  id(>a  is  only  partially 
;.  The  stalwarts  are  taking  up  the  old  war-cry  which  met 
most  vigorous  response  in  the  past,  and  waving  again  the 
Inch  led  their  fathers  to  victory.  But  we  have  reached  a 
and  the  next  victory  will  be  won  largely  with  new  weapons, 
u'dit  and  fresh  ideas  as  the  result  of  thought  can  alone  give 
Eveiy  age  has  its  leading  ideas  and  necessities.  ith  a 
litically  dumb,  with  an  isolated  and  insolent  church  and 
y,  the  first  need  of  the  country  was  security  for  the  free 
1 of  opinion  and  a remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  incom- 
f class  government.  The  magnificent  ideal  of  a democratic 
lot  perfected  in  Great  Britain  ; much,  we  all  are  agreed, 
o be  done  ; but  it  is  approached  so  nearly  that,  in  a slow 
ng  way  at  worst,  and  often  with  rapidity,  whatever  is  sanc- 
'■  the  convinced  intelligence  of  the  majority  becomes  law  and 

3 modern  Liberal  party  it  is  the  mighty  future  of  democratic 
nts  that  is  the  problem.  It  is  not  so  much  the  perfection  of 
3 of  the  government,  the  logical  iiisist(!nce  on  strict  repre- 
systems, as  the  ordering  of  society  as  a whole,  our  democratic 
tie  province  and  possibilities  of  government,  and  the  expand- 
mproving  of  the  health,  happiness,  morality  and  intellect  of 
faces  us  in  the  unexplored  future. 


PATHS  OF  PROGRESS. 


SOCIAL  KEFOILM. 


What  the  Conservative  Majority  Means. 

A gi-eat  many  Liberals,  when  they  saw  the  results  of  the  last 
General  Election,  were  in  de.spair.  The  majority  was  almost  without 
precedent  since  England  became  a democratic  country — aJtogether 
without  preceflent  for  the  Conservatives.  There  are  still  many  friends 
of  progress  who  liave  not  recovered  theii-  confidence. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  wave  of  jiolitical  Con- 
servatism is  permanent.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  plenty  of 
evidence  to  suggest  that  it  is  only  a wave  of  hesitation  which  has 
passed  over  the  country,  until  it  has  made  up  its  mind  that  reform  has 
taken  a practical  shape.  There  are  no  signs  of  a real  check  in  ideas  of 
progress.  A Tory  Government  we  regard  as  a misfortune.  But  that 
Government  came  into  office  on  a programme  such  as  might  make  Lord 
Derbv  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  turn  in  their  graves.  No  one 
anticipates  that  the  programme  will  be  ever  fulfilled  bv  which 
the  working  man  is  to  have  old  age  pensions,  higher  wages,  steadier 
trade,  and  each  to  own  his  own  house.  But  it  is  significant  of  the 
times  that  most  of  the  Torv  candidates  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  appeal  to  the  desire  of  men  for  a bettei  life,  as  well  as  the 
desire  of  men  to  live  undisturbed  the  life  thev  have  got  alreaclv,  which 
is  the  old  Tory  theory  of  happiness. 

But  an  even  more  emphatic  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  Tories 
have  had  to  appear  to  adopt  ideas  of  Progress  is  the  fact  that  thev 
have  admitted  into  their  midst  a man  who,  though  he  has  cut  himself 
off  for  ever  from  helping  reform,  can  still  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
reformer  and  talk  of  doing  though  he  can  no  longer  do.  I mean  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Now  if  the  Tories  have  had  to  make  themselves  appear  so  pro- 
gressive, or  if  they  have  in  fact  absorbed  some  faint  ideas  of  the  value 
of  political  progress,  it  must  mean  that  there  is  more  demand  foi- 
advance  in  the  country  than  there  has  been  before.  Do  you  think  we 
are  stagnating,  or  entering  upon  a period  of  reaction  ? What  is  the 
meaning,  then,  of  the  growth  of  debating  societies  and  working  men’s 
clubs  that  buzz  with  discussion  on  political  and  economic  subjects  ? 
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Wliat  h the  lueauing  of  the  rise  of  a socialistic  school  in  England  ! 
What  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  sale,  increasing  every  year,  of  newspapers, 
paniphlfcts,  and  the  works  of  great  thinkers  ? nothing  but  that 

the  mind  of  the  people  is  harder  at  work  than  e\er,  that  day  l>y  day 
they  are  absorbing  new  ideas,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  of  those 
ideas  w 11  so  definitely  recommend  themselves  to  the  mass  of  men  that 
they  wid  want  to  see  them  in  practice. 
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Liberals  Not  Critics  Only. 

for  some  time  still  the  Liberals  cannot  be  in  the  position  of 
rs.  We  shall  have  to  continue  to  be  critics  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
\Ve  shall,  1 have  no  doubt,  have  much  to  criticise  adversely, 
ope  we  find  also  something  to  praise.  But  we  are  not  to  t)e 
merely  with  being  critics  and  spectators  of  other  people’s 
We  Inive  to  prepare  for  the  time  when  we  shall  again  be 
int.  That  triumph  will  come  all  the  sooner  if  we  have  a clear 
-nding  of  the  direction  in  which  our  desires  are  guiding  us  and 
we  can  fultil  them  if  we  have  the  powei'.  Now  some  people 
■ery  likely  to  assert  that  we  know  what  Lil)eral  principles  are, 
it  there  are  certain  eternal  ideas  which  will  justify 

mi  in  any  age.  So  in  one  sense  there  are.  Truth, 

e((uality,  fraternity,  and  freedom  are  grand  and  irrefutaljle 
which  hold  good  in  any  age.  But  what  I mean  by  the 
“s  of  a party  at  any  time  are  the  general  application  which 
ernal  ideas  have  to  the  present  day.  No  doubt  Charles  1. 
ave  told  anv  Covenanter  and  Parliament  man  of  Cromwell's 
thinking  that  all  his  subjects  were  free,  and  that  liberty  was 
he  principles  of  his  government.  The  ^^■hole  (question  turned 
hat  that  liberty  consisted  in.  And  before  Cromwell  ami 
ill  could  get  a hearing  for  the  general  principle  of  freedom, 
1 to  explain  that  it  meant  not  being  taxed  without  consent  of 
3nt,  and  not  being  sent  to  prison  for  saying  that  the  Arch- 
ras  no  better  than  the  Pope. 

low  we  to-day  must  have  our  own  minds  clear  as  to  what 
ir  principles  are  most  important  for  us,  and  how  they  apply  to 
I'itain  at  this  moment. 

, if  our  great  progressive  party  is  to  hold  the  position  it  has 
the  past,  it  must  represent  the  most  important  of  the 
Lve  ideas  which  are  in  the  nation  now.  It  must  know 
represents  them.  xVnd  must  be  the  best  representative  in 
e of  taking  the  widest  view  of  the  way  in  which  progress 
ne. 


It  will  not  do  for  us  to  devote  oui'  best  energies  to  smaller 
problems,  which  are  important  in  them.selves,  or  to  princi}>les  which 
must  all  form  part  of  a just  ^'iew  of  jiolitics,  Init  are  not  now  the  vital 
points  at  issue.  Every  age  has  its  great  aim  and  tendency.  When 
H enry  VITT.  and  Elizabeth  niled  England  the  truest  Liberal  was  the 

V o 

man  who  upheld  a strong  gi^vernment,  because  what  the  nation  needed 
aboye  all  things  was  peace  fi’om  brawling  nobles  and  from  the  Armadas 
of  Spain.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  the  truest  Liberal  was  the  man 
who  fought  for  freedom  of  conscience.  And  during  this  century  up 
till  now  the  truest  Lilieral  has  lieen  the  man  who  has  stniggled  to 
obtain  a full  democracy,  and  to  place  the  goyernment  in  the  hands  of 
the  whole  community.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  out  that  peace, 
fi'eedom  of  thought,  and  democracy  are  not  as  necessary  now  as  they 
ever  were.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  founded  upon  them.  Without 
any  one  of  them  the  reformers  of  to-day  would  be  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  gagged.  Jhit  peace,  reform,  and  liberation  we  possess  to-day  in 
whole  or  in  part.  And  we  need  clearly  to  realise  that  these  great  ideas 
foi‘  which  our  fathers  liave  fought  are  not  ends  in  themselyes,  but  means 
to  the  far  higher  idea  which  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  a little  more 
clearly  before  us,  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  whole 
people.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  possible  to  devote  the  whole  of 
the  best  energies  of  the  nation  to  a thorough  consideration  of  .society, 
its  evils  and  omissions.  AVe  could  not  do  this  while  civil  strife  or 
foreign  war  took  up  the  whole  energy  of  government.  AA^ho  would 
pro])ose  Factory  Acts,  .Public  Health  Acts,  Taxation  of  Gi'ound 
\ allies.  Higher  Education,  for  Turkey  ? Such  things  are  the  prattle 
of  faddists  where  justice  is  unwilling  or  powerless  and  where  murder 
runs  periodic  riot  in  the  streets.  Nor  could  we  pay  effective  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  whole  community  as  long  as  the  rulers  were  drawn 
only  from  one  class,  who,  as  all  men  will  do,  thought  mainly  of  their 
own  interests  and  were  deaf  to  the  demands  of  the  people  who  could 
only  complain  and  not  enforce  their  will. 

Now  our  hands  are  free,  and  I hope  and  believe  that  the  problem  of 
many  political  generations  to  come  is,  for  Great  Britain  at  any  rate, 
Social  Reform,  and  if  the  Liberal  party  wishes  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
great  organ  of  modern  Progress,  it  is  to  that  it  will  devote  it.self. 


Foreign  Policy  and  Ireland. 

Do  not  think  that  I mean  that  we  ought  to  tie  ourseh  es  down  to  a 
narrow  insular  policy,  not  considering  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  oui' 
prosperity  is  our  AA’orld  Empire.  One  of  the  great  hopes  of  the  future 
is  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  bids  fair,  as  the  centuries  g<i  on. 
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er  all  the  rest  of  tlie  nations  of  the  world  put  together,  will 

the  common  bonds  of  race,  sentiment,  and  language,  and  form 
r security  for  lasting  peace  than  we  have  yet  dreamt  of.  In 
three  vears  we  have  had  to  turn  our  attention  a ^reat  deal 
m home.  We  have  been  rou^hlv  |•enlinded  that  we  are  a ii'reat 
1 whose  actions  the  whole  world  is  interested.  In  at  least 
ntinents  we  have  been  called  upon  to  settle  (questions  which,  if 
with  moderation,  good  sense,  and  justice,  would  have  caused 
catastrophes  as  a bad  social  policy  at  home.  Of  those  difficulties 
most  important  in  its  ultimate  results  might  have  been  the 
A'ith  America.  What  calamity  could  exceed  the  horror  of  a 
veen  the  sister  nations  1 What  would  do  more  to  check  the 
of  the  world  than  a state  of  enmitv  between  us,  even  if  it  did 
us  to  war  1 

there  ought  to  have  been  no  strong  nucleus  of  American 
ready  to  hail  with  delight  the  suggestion  of  an  attack 
md.  What,  above  all,  has  created  that  opinion  in  America  ? 
exiled  Irish  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  President  Cleveland’s 
measures.  It  is  there  that  the  Tories  are  responsible  for  our 
It  is  there  that  we,  as  a nation,  are  reaping  what  we  havi* 
Ihe  present  Government  are  the  advocates  of  a policy  which 
anually  act  against  any  closer  union  of  feeling  with  America 
olonies.  They  are  the  cause  of  our  still  governing  Ireland  as 
hates  to  be  governed,  and  wherever  in  our  colonies  or  in 
there  are  Irish  exiles  living,  there  you  have  now,  and  will 
long  as  Ireland  is  kept  in  her  enforced  subjection,  a set  of 
iliticiaus  who  will  be  a disruptive  and  not  a friendly  influence 
d who  will  oppose  Imperial  Federation,  or  any  other  friendly 
s long  as  they  know  that,  in  their  old  country.  Empire  is  a 
i for  misrule.  We,  the  Home  Eulers,  are  the  true  Imperialists. 

Religious  Equality. 

we  shall  not  forget  as  Liberals  that  there  is  much  still  to  be 
out  all  forms  of  religious  thought  on  an  equal  footing.  Liberty 
ssion  has  been  won  for  all  men ; but  liberty  of  equal  privileges 
Lcomplete. 

Democracy. 

shall  not  forget  also  that  we  are  democrats.  Although  we 
democracy  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  democracy  which  we 
:.  We  have  tried  in  our  regular  British  way  to  effect  a work- 
irornise.  We  have  left  the  remnants  of  aristocratic  rule  in 
ise  of  Lords.  We  encourage  a tendency  to  plutocracy  by 
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making  wealth  still  an  almost  necessary  qualification  for  Parliament. 
We  have  put  our  new  wine  into  the  old  Vjottles.  Some  day  the  old 
bottles  will  burst,  and  our  new  vintage  will  no  longer  be  soui-ed  by 
the  musty  dregs  of  the  past. 

The  Great  Problem. 

I come  now  to  the  great  problem  of  modern  progress.  It  is  this, 
that  peace,  freedom  and  democracy  have  not,  as  their  more  hojteful 
apostles  expected,  brought  happiness  in  their  train.  Somewhat  a 
better  place  the  world  certainly  has  become  in  the  last  sixty  years. 
.But  for  a great  part  of  our  population  it  still  gives  very  few  glimpses 
of  Eden.  And  in  the  mind  of  everv  man  who  deserves  the  name  of 
pi'ogressive  to-day,  there  is  a more  or  less  clear  realisation  that  much 
of  the  folly  and  misery  of  the  world  is  due  to  evils  in  society  which 
men  could  remedy  if  they  pleased.  We  are  always  having  brought 
before  us  in  some  tragic  form  the  evils  of  over-work  and  under-pay, 
of  bad  houses,  of  waste  in  distribution,  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  We 
see  one  man  falling  out  by  insufficient  education,  another  ruined  by 
drink.  W e see  men  and  women  shivering  to  death  in  the  hard 

winters  by  empty  grates,  while  money  is  flung  away  on  luxury,  or 
worse,  by  men  who  have  not  earned  what  they  spend.  Nowadays, 
men  are  beginning  to  think  that  these  things  are  not  ordered  bv  a dis- 
nensation  of  Providence. 


No  Class  Party  Wanted. 

Now"  this  problem  goes  by  different  names,  the  Labour  question, 
or  the  Economic  ipestion  and  others.  But  I do  nob  like  those  terms. 
If  you  call  it  the  Labour  question,  you  at  once  make  it  a class  question. 
You  lead  men  to  think  that  every  interest  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
workers  with  their  hands,  that  they  alone  need  help,  that  they  alone 
constitute  .the  nation.  But  we  must  be  honest.  No  doubt  a large 
majority  of  the  nation  are  working  men  or  belong  to  the  families  of 
working  men,  and  no  doubt  the  greater  share  of  the  evils  of  the  world 
falls  to  their  lot.  As  a class  they  have  suffered  most  from  the 
ignorance,  and  indifference  of  rulers,  and  democracy  is  therefore  a 
greater  hope  to  them  than  to  any  others. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  old  faVffe  told  by  Agrippa  to  the  work- 
ing men  of  Home  when  they  marched  out  of  the  city  and  began  the  first 
general  strike  recorded  in  history.  He  told  them  how  the  hands  and 
feet  and  mouth  grew  jealous  of  the  belly  and  refused  to  work  for  it  ; 
and  how  gradually  the  belly  starved  and  began  to  suffer.  But  after  a 
time  the  arras  also  grew  lean  and  the  legs  lost  their  strength  till  at 
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began  to  see  that  they  and  the  belly  had  a common  interest, 
hands  and  feet  and  mouth  consented  aiiain  to  work.  So  in 
e must  consider  the  State  as  a whole  and  not  forget  that  the 
niddle  class  and  upper  class  are,  except  for  tlie  toj)-scouring 
ones,  quite  as  necessaiy  now  to  industry  or  to  society  as  the 
dass.  Any  Liberal  ]iarty  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  must 
it  politics  as  a means  of  benefiting  or  I’aising  the  condition  of 
3ction  or  any  one  class.  It  must  be  a national  and  not  a 
party.  It  must  realise  that  no  change  affects  one  class 
Iso  benefiting  or  injuring  another,  and  that  there  are  others 
e ordinary  wage-earners  who  have  grievances  and  hopes  fi’om 
is.  It  matters  verv  much  to  (freat  Britain  that  the  health 
y of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  workino-  men  are  beimr 
nd  endangered  by  overwork.  But  it  mattei  s just  as  much 
3 is  no  trade  in  which  hours  are  so  long  or  so  destructive  of 
in  that  of  sliopkeeping.  Then  again,  the  impossibility  of 
eap  and  healthy  houses  for  working  men  in  our  great  towns 
due  to  a land  system  based  primarily  on  the  ]u*ofit  to  the 
lot  the  adA'antage  of  the  community.  But  the  land  system 
hard  on  the  middle  class — on  the  farmer  who  cannot  get 
ion  for  his  improvements  ; on  the  shopkeeper  who  has  to 
•hole  burden  of  new  rates  for  public  improvements,  while 
of  the  ground  values  pays  nothing  to  ihe  rates  which  are 
nhancing  the  value  of  his  property.  Tlien,  too,  advance  in 
concerns  every  class  alike. 

must  be  no  labour  monopoly.  The  progress  of  the  future 
le  progress  of  all.  We  will  not  allow  dimiocracy  to  degrade 
aping  the  selfishness  and  narrow  class  interest  of  an 

I I wish  to  use  the  phrase,  the  Economic  question.  The 
c industry  are  the  most  important  study  in  practical  politics, 
try  is  not  to  be  entirely  regulated  by  logical  discussion  of 

an  increase  of  public  spiiit,  of  humanit}g  of 
e in  our  population  might  do  far  more  to  make  our  nation 
an  laborious  economic  revolutions  without  the  willing  spirit 
3m.  True,  economic  theories  are  valuable,  but  they  must 
in  hand  with  higher  natures  in  men  if  they  are  to  alter 

Socialism. 

discussing  the  Liberal  ideas  of  reform,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
about  those  with  whom  we  do  not  altogether  agree.  The 
a Socialist  party  is  causing  a good  deal  of  alarm  among 
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some  Liberals.  Now,  as  a imle.  Liberals  treat  the  Socialist  in  an  alto- 
gether mistaken  manner.  The  Socialist  is  not  an  enemv.  He  is  only 
a discontented  or  over-enthusiastic,  and  very  often  uiq)i’actical,  friend. 
He  claims  to  have  made  a new  discovery.  But  a great  part  of  his 
discovery  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  that  most  men  have  a verv  poor 
time  here  on  earth  and  that  there  is  a certain  sort  of  society  which 
will  bring  the  millennium,  only  his  millennium  is  a little  different  to 
the  thousand  and  one  that  went  before.  Now  there  has  l)een  a book — 
which  has  had  a great  sale  in  (Ireat  Britain — called  Merrif’  Enghuid. 
There  is  no  better  exposition  of  .Socialism  of  the  political  I.L.P.  ty}>e. 
Now  what  has  given  that  book  its  sale?  It  can  liardly  be  that  its 
readers  are  entirely  persuaded  by  it,  or  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
meml)er  of  the  I.L.P.  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  popularity  is 
due  to  the  bold,  trenchant,  and  true  delineation  which  Blatchford 
gives  of  the  very  dull,  very  sordid,  very  unhealthv,  very  poverty- 
stricken  condition  of  great  masses  of  population  in  our  large  towns. 
It  would  be  well  if  there  wore  a dozen  Blatchfords  preaching  that  in 
every  town  of  Gi’eat  Bi-itain.  We  ought  to  welcome  them  as  friends. 
They  are  only  creating  a public  opinion  of  the  sort  that  reformers 
want.  The  first  reipurement  of  reform  is  that  the  abuses  should 
be  felt. 

But  it  is  when  the  Socialist  comes  to  his  sovereign  remedy  that  we 
cannot  go  with  him,  nor  will  the  British  elector  ever  go  with  him  in 
his  industrial  revolution.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of 
whether  a Socialist  state  is  desirable  or  possible  economically,  the 
political  objection  to  Socialism  as  an  ideal  for  which  to  work  is  fatal. 
Let  us  even  assume  that  it  were  possible  and  desirable  economically. 
That  assumption  depends  on  the  Government  administering  industrv 
in  a more  honest,  more  intelligent  and  more  humane  way  than  it  is 
administered  to-day  by  private  individuals.  Now  have  you  any  political 
security  for  this  ? The  imagination  refuses  to  conceive  a system  of 
government  by  which  you  can  be  certain  of  getting  in  permanence  an 
honest,  busines.s-like,  humane  and  intelligent  administration.  You 
might  for  some  years.  But  human  nature  being  what  it  i.s,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  ensure  that  your  administration  will  not  become  dis- 
honest, impractical,  tyrannical  and  unintelligent. 

Take  practical  instances. 

In  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  you  have  municipalities 
renowned  all  over  the  world  for  the  general  uprightness,  honesty  and 
capacity  of  its  members.  They  are  gladly  entrusted  with  water,  gas, 
and  tramways.  You  might,  doubtless,  trust  them  with  a great 
deal  more.  But  if  you  go  over  to  America  you  will  find  that  in  a 
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more  completely  democi-atic  than  our  own,  the  public  ;iuthori- 
ew  York  and  Bhiladelphi;i  and  other  cities  have  engaged  in 
nt  diversions  of  public  money,  in  seltish  and  dishonest  use  of 
)lic  position  to  an  extent  which  seems  increrlible  to  us  of  the 
country.  And  some  of  these  monstrous  frauds  have  been  only 
through  the  power  which  the  city  committees  have  over  public 
is  such  as  the  gas.  Would  any  sane  person  trust  such  bodies 
rther  powers  over  industry  Before  we  can  accept  the 
position,  we  must  get  some  reasonable  guarantee  that  the 
•t  of  thing  will  not  happen  in  nations  which  we  see  Imppening 
i municipalities  abroad.  We  are  no  jiessimists,  very  much  the 
But  the  weakness  of  hum;in  nature  is  such  that  you  cannot 
permanent  guarantee  for  governments  not  deteriorating.  It 
^ very  delightful  to  be  able  to  be  a Socialist.  There  is  nothing 
nt  as  to  have  a pet  theory  of  life,  to  bt'lieve  in  some  future 
perfection  of  human  nature  and  society,  and  do  your  little 
ittain  that  ideal.  But  unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  that 
d is  a true  one,  it  is  better  to  lay  ashle  dreams  of  a very 
lerfect  Great  Britain,  500  years  hence,  which  at  best  is  a very 
i off,  and  confine  yourselves  to  the  humbler  duty  of  working 
uore  prosaic  present.  We  will  recognise  as  fully  as  any 
the  evils  that  surround  us  to-d;iy.  We  will  judge  evil  and 
it  when  we  can,  working  by  standards  of  right  and  justice 
3 have  in  common.  But  the  first  essence  of  strength  is  a 
on  of  our  own  limitations.  The  experience  of  the  past 
us  that  though  the  world  progresses  tliat  progress  is  slow, 
hold  out  any  reasonably  near  hope  of  ;i  perfect  society  is  to 
for  men  a store  of  disappointment,  when  the  world  ;igain 
its  imperfection. 

3annot  therefore  hold  the  Socialist  doctrine  of  a regenerated 

3 society. 

*/ 

Individualism. 

we  repudiate  just  as  much  the  hard  and  unsympathetic  view 
dividualist.  We  regard  the  logical  enforcement  of  the  ideas  of 
xire  as  not  only  cruel  and  inhuman,  but  absurd.  What  can  a 
diinking  of  in  these  days  who  says  that  every  interference  by 
3 with  the  individual  is  an  evil  ? Does  not  the  State  force  the 
go  to  school,  force  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer  to  con- 
o keep  up  the  navy  or  the  roads  ? We  already  in  a hundred 
train  the  unbridled  liberty  of  the  indi\idual  to  do  what  he 
h his  own  time  and  his  own  money.  And  yet  men  will  tell 
contrary  to  economic  principle  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour 


by  hiw,  or  to  supply  water  or  rebuild  slums  by  municip;il  effort  instead 
of  l>y  private  enterprise.  Tliere  is  no  question  of  principle  involved  at 
all.  It  is  a (juestion  of  expediency.  And  the  case  must  be  judged 
from  every  st;indpoint,  moral,  economical  and  political  ;ilike. 

It  is  a very  plausible  ;irgument,  and  one  which  has  appe;iled  to 

many  good  men,  that  it  is  a fact  of  nature  that  the  we.dc  must  g<j  to  the 

wall  cind  that  it  is  tigliting  in  the  face  of  miture  to  support  the  weaker. 

The  strict  adherence  to  this  theory  made  :i  m;in  .as  warm-hearted  as 

John  Bright  an  opponent  of  the  Factory  Acts.  But  those  who  ;ire 

sla\es  to  a doctrine  are  often  false  to  a doctrine.  They  jmrsue  the 

shadow  of  it.  Admitting  competition  to  Ije  the  etermd  biw  of  the 

world,  have  we  anything  appro;ichiiig  to  free  competiti<m  to-day  in 

Great  Britain?  Suppose  we  recognise  it  as  a primary  fact  of  human 

nature  tluit  the  weak  will  in  the  long  run  give  w;iv  to,  and  die 

out  before,  the  stronger  and  fitter,  that  is  no  reason  whv  a man 

who  is  capable  of  being  strong,  healthy,  and  successful  should  be 

degnided  into,  or  allowed  to  become,  a weak,  sicklv,  inefficient 

creature  by  the  evils  of  society,  in  order  that  he  may  so  fail  in 

*•  •> 

the  race.  There  are  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  in  this  laud  of  ours 
who  are  born  so  feeble  or  diseased  that  the  world  could  never  be  a jov 
to  them,  life  neyer  worth  living.  But  there  are  also  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  now  live  more  or  less  comfortless,  sordid,  drunken, 
dissolute,  failing  lives  who  would  not  do  so  with  better  opportunities. 
Nature  has  liberally  equipped  many  such  men  for  the  race  of  life.  But 
society  has  said  to  them,  “ You  ;ire  to  be  content  with  what  meairre 
education  you  can  get  in  an  elementary  school  till  you  ar-e  thirteen, 

^ ou.  n^ust  then  ,>^o  ^lo^v  n a mine  or  into  a factory  to  listen  to  the  laittling 
of  the  co;il  trucks  and  the  clatter  of  the  shuttles  till  you  are  too  old  to 
work  any  more,  you  must  labour  each  day  till  you  are  weary  and  can 
only  enjoy  yourself  by  the  f;dse  excitement  which  you  can  f^et  at  the 
inevit;ible  public  house  at  the  nearest  corner,  and  when  your  meagre 
twenty  shillings  a week  begins  to  drop  at  last  to  ten,  six,  nothing,  you 
may  take  yourself  to  the  workhouse  to  die.” 

There  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  have  beeii  the  fate 
of  thousands  of  the  more  prosperous  part  of  our  population  if  bred 
under  different  conditons.  And  yet  they  say  that  free  competition  in 
England  brings  the  best  and  fittest  to  the  top.  8o  it  will,  but  not 
until  you  give  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  men. 


Equality  of  Opportunity. 

It  is  in  these  words  Equality  of  Opportunity  th;it  we  slndl  find  the 
motto  for  social  progress  in  these  times.  Equality  was  one  of  the 
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rds  of  the  F^rench  Revolution.  Rut  equality,  pure  and  simple, 
phrase.  Does  anyone  think  that  a poor  natural  dullard  could 
h the  best  training,  with  the  best  food,  with  the  best  teachers, 

* intellectual  eminence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? Could  a naturally 
liild  be  trained  to  the  muscular  strength  of  a Sandow  ? 1 he 

levohition  failed  in  a gi'eat  degree  because  it  aimed  at  making 
Mpial,  and  all  men  cannot  be  equal.  Democracy  and  freedom 
;ht  have  not  made  all  men  ecjually  goofl  statesmen  or  e(}ually 
nkers.  Rut  they  have  enabled  the  best  statesmen  to  come  to 
ind  they  have  given  the  best  thoughts  as  good  a chance  as  the 
oughts,  so  that  by  their  natural  superiority  the  best  thoughts 
‘ the  most  men.  Before  that,  men  were  sla\  es  in  polities  in 
,o  obey  the  laws  of  the  few,  they  were  slaves  in  thought 
they  had  to  obey  the  prevailing  mode  of  thought.  iSo  now  in 
meral,  the  best  man  is  not  free  to  prove  himself  the  best.  He 
e to  his  conditions.  He  is  a slave  to  his  unhealthy  hoim*. 
slave  to  his  long  hours.  He  is  a slave  to  his  opportunities  for 
ness.  He  is  a slave  mort‘  than  all  to  his  ignorance  which  his 
it  education  causes.  M hat  we  want  is  that  the  opportunity 
lould  be  equal,  and  then  we  shall  kno\v  who  is  truly  the  best 
■st. 

this  it  is  which  is  the  central  idea  of  modern  progress.  It  is 
’Inch  the  Newcastle  Programme  was  to  a great  extent  directed, 

to  this  that  we  shall  consciously  aim  in  the  future.  Let  us 

• * 

le  practical  applications  of  what  is  meant. 
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Education. 

greatest  advantage,  perhaps,  which  wealth  can  buy  is  a good 
n.  It  is  the  greatest  difference  that  exists  between  men,  what 
knowledge  they  have  and  the  wuxy  in  which  they  can  use  their 
Education,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  most  valuable  property  a 
1 have.  It  enables  him  to  work  better.  It  gives  him  better 
ons.  It  gives  him  infinite  means  of  enjoyment  which  he 
;et  otherwise.  Now  what  is  the  state  of  education  here  ? xV 
unall  part  of  the  population  gets  the  best  education  which  the 
an  provide.  But  the  mass  of  the  population  gets  a little 
; in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  xVnd  many  people  try  to 
leni  think  they  are  educated  when  they  have  a smattering  of 
‘e  It’s.  The  average  working  man  leaves  school,  probably, 
5 ; the  average  shopkeeper,  farmer,  or  clerk,  perhaps,  15.  Now, 
w boys  can  possibly  have  been  taught  to  use  their  minds 
• by  that  age,  or  can  have  even  begun  to  dip  into  the  endless 


store  of  interests  which  a good  education  affor<ls.  They  ai'e  dragged 
awav  by  the  sup]H)sed  [)ressure  of  material  circumstances  : they  ai'e  told 
they  will  starve  if  thev  <lo  not  work,  and  that  book-learning  will  not 
keep  the  wolf  froui  the  door.  Tliat  is  true  enough.  Rut  it  is 
immensely  exaggei’ated.  How  many  thousands  of  fathei-s  are  there 
who  send  their  children  to  work  the  moment  the  law  allows  them  in 
order  to  save  a few  shillings  tlmmgh  the  child’s  earnings?  What  a 
much  more  pi’otitable  speculation,  from  the  most  sordid  point  of  view,  a 
well-taught  child  would  be  to  the  parents  a few  yeai’S  later,  if  they 
would  let  it  go  to  school  till  it  had  had  its  intelligence  shar})ened 
a little.  Of  course,  all  this  cannot  be  cured  in  a moment.  But  we 
oua’ht  to  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  education  as  it  is. 

We  can  begin  at  any  rate  by  picking  out  many  more  of  the 
promising  boys  and  girls  of  all  classes  and  giving  them  a full  educatix)ii. 
We  can  strengthen  the  system  of  secondary  education  and  increase  the 
scholar.shi[)s  to  enable  them  to  make  their  way,  if  they  can  profit  by  it, 
to  the  Uni  versifies.  We  can  train  better  teacl  iers ; we  can  have  more 
teachers.  We  can  insist  that  mistaken  parents  shall  not  be  allowed  to  put 
their  children  to  work  at  the  age  they  do  now,  by  raising  the  age  up  to 
which  children  must  remain  at  school.  Twentv-two  or  twenty-three  is 
not  thought  too  late  for  a rich  man’s  son  to  go  into  his  profession 
and  beu’in  the  work  of  his  life.  His  education  is  not  what  is  called 
finished  till  then.  That  opportunity  for  full  education  is  impossible  for 
loiui’  a<i'es  foi’  the  whole  community,  we  admit ; but  the  only  rule  which 
ought  to  guide  us  is  that  a child  ought  to  be  educated  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  foi-  h.im  to  put  oft’  the  day  of  turning  his  hand  to  labour.  And 
we  have  not  yet  nearly  reached  the  limit.  By  adopting  the  policy — 

(1)  Of  giving  the  fullest  possible  education  which  economic 

pressure  and  the  re.sources  of  the  State  can  afford  to  all 
children, 

(2)  Of  oft’ering  opportunities  for  a full  course  of  the  best 

education  to  as  many  of  the  clever  children  of  all  classes 
as  possible, 

we  shall  be  doing  something  to  e([ualise  the  start  in  life.  Nowadays  a 
few  have  a very  big  handicap  given  them,  while  the  majority  start 
together  at  scratch,  jostling  one  another,  stumbling  over  one  another, 
shovimr  one  anothei-  out  of  the  course  in  the  ulorious  race  of  so-called 
free  competition  in  our  hmd. 


Hours  of  Labour — National  Leisure. 

Then  there  is  th.e  whole  subject  of  overw’ork.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  social  (juestions.  It  is  not  a mere  (juestion  of  giving 
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for  amusement.  It  is  very  monstrous,  of  course,  that  one 
11  should  lie  iible  to  }>lay  all  their  time  and  yet  live,  and  that 
•uld  work  all  their  time  to  escape  starvation,  and  have  no 
spare  energy  for  the  lighter  side  of  lif(>.  What  is  worse  is 
man  exluiusts  all  his  energy  in  manual  hi, hour,  he  is  unfit  and 
develop  his  mind  and  faculties.  Of  course,  there  is  a small 
u of  overworked  working  men  and  shop  attendants  who  fill 
■e  evenings  in  re.iding  and  debating,  and  get  a lively  interest 
>,  economy,  and  literature.  But  they  are  the  men  who  have 
e which  overcomes  all  hardship  and  enables  them  to  work  all 
mt  strain  provided  they  can  get  their  night’s  rest.  But  with 
ge  man,  as  time  goes  on,  the  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a day 
I his  powers.  He  looks  only  to  the  nearest  amusement  which 
et,  the  public-house  by  preference,  at  best  the  theatre  or 
ible.  There  is  nothing  to  say  against  the  theatre  and  billiaixl 
V that  they  are  not  the  end  of  human  existence.  A crreat 
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^ made  by  men  who  have  great  minds  and  high  ideas.  A 
it  spends  its  time  alternately  in  the  theatre  and  workshop  is 
letter  than  the  nation  that  spends  it  in  the  pot-house  ami 
But  the  best  nation  is  that  in  which  a large  part  of  its 
tve  leisure,  and  are  not  too  tired  to  use  it  in  art,  literature. 


National  Health. 


But  1 y far  the  most  serious  side  of  overwork  is  its  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  nation.  However  much  we  recognise  that  the  mind  is 
in  the  h ng  run  worth  more  consideration  than  the  body,  we  join 
hands  w th  those  who  assert  that  the  first  thing  is  the  bread  and 
butter  of  the  nation.  The  ordinary  so-called  common-sense  man  will 
say  that  t is  obvious  that  for  purposes  of  compel, ition  we  must  work 


our  popu  ation  to  the  utmost.  So  far  we  agree  with  him  that  if  we  are 
to  hold  our  place  among  nations,  we  must  be  the  nation  that  does  the 
best  woi  k possible.  But  is  the  assertion  true  that  we  are  now 
getting  the  best  work?  The  popular  economic  principle  at  present 
is  that  cis  much  work  must  be  got  out  of  each  man  every  dav 
as  is  pio.snble.  But  what  is  the  result  of  that  juinciple?  Not  only 
that  the  worker  constantly  becomes  or  remains  a mere  machine, 
incapable  of  intelligent  application  to  any  new  sort  of  labour, 
incapable  of  using  his  mind  to  make  experiments  and  discoveries, 
which  is  always  represented  as  one  of  the  great  God-sends  of  a 
competitice  system  ; but  his  health  is  drained  out  of  him  while  he  is 
yet  youn.>'.  Between  -fO  and  50,  when  the  powers  of  men  in  the 
healthy  ] rofessions,  politics,  law,  literature,  the  Church,  are  at  their 
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best,  oi-  have  not  yet  culminated,  the  average  working  man  and  artisan 
is  beginning  to  fear  superannuation.  The  best  of  his  life  is  over. 
His  vital  energy  has  been  wasted  early  in  the  ceaseless  grind  of  long 
hours.  No  ! If  we  require  the  full  amount  of  work  that  a man  can 
give  the  world— and  we  ought  to  reipiire  it — we  ought  to  cmisidei' 
how  much  he  can  do  in  a lifetime,  not  in  a day. 

The  span  of  man’s  life  is  threescore  years  and  ten.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  an  employer  should  consider  the  threescore  and  ten 
days  during  which  he  has  to  build  a ship  or  run  up  a hou.se.  But  the 
nation  ought  to  take  a larger  view.  It  ought  to  .say — A e are  now  the 

o O o 

greatest  commercial  people  in  the  world.  And  why  is  that?  It  is  not 
because  in  any  particular  year  some  man  or  set  of  men  flraineil  the 
whole  resources  of  the  cimntrv,  and  tireil  out  their  own  energy  and 
those  of  their  workers  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  end.  But 
it  is  because  we  have  had  in  England,  for  many  generati(.ins.  business 
men  who  have  been  skilled  and  educated  as  the  business  men  of 
no  other  countries,  and  who  have  combined  entei'prise  with  due 
caution.  It  is  also  because  we  have  had  working  men  who,  whether  they 
guided  the  shuttle  or  piled  the  i-ailway  embankment,  did  their  work 
twice  as  intelligently  or  twice  as  energetically  as  the  working  men  of 
any  other  race.  But  how  is  it  now  that  we  tind  our  commercial 
supremacy  threatened  by  other  nations  ? How  is  it  that  we  feel 
competition  so  much  more  severely  than  before  ? It  is  not  because  our 
working  men  have  become  lazy,  for  their  power  of  production  has  in- 
creased as  fast  as  or  faster  than  their  hours  of  work  have  decreased. 
But  it  is  becau.se  other  nations  are  beginning  to  rival  us  in  skill  and 
strength.  Our  hope  in  the  future  then  consists  in  even  stronger  and 
more  skilful  working  men  than  we  have  at  present.  It  is  the  healthy 
and  intelligent  nation  that  will  in  the  long  run  beat  the  world.  It  is 
a crabbed  and  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy  to  ci-y  out  because  for 
a moment  we  are  undersold  by  a nation  that  works  fourteen  hours  to 
our  ten.  We  are  storing  capital  in  the  health  of  our  country,  while 
they  are  wasting  what  is  more  precious  than  gold. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  paper  lo  go  in  detail  into  how  .shorter  hours 
mav  be  obtained.  The  custom  of  short  hours  once  obtained  will  be  a 
possession  for  ever.  For  all  men  will  then  understand  its  advantages. 
We  ought,  therefore,  07i  the  one  hand  to  run  no  risk  from  too  hasty  or 
general  legislation  which  might  discredit  the  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  ought  to  meet  half  way  every  offer  of  temperate  advance, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  employers,  the  trade  unions,  or  the  State. 

What  we  need  to  realise  chieffy  is  that  the  (juestion  has  two 
sides.  It  is  one  of  the  great  humanitarian  movements,  a rising 
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in  indisjfn  ition  against  conditions  which  make  life  scarcely  worth  the 

% 

living  to  thousands  f)f  the  population.  But  that  is  not  its  only  side. 
We  nius  not  base  tlie  claim  for  change  only  on  the  first  outcrv  of 
those  wh  ) suffer.  We  must  recognise  also  that  the  ill-health  of  a 
part  is  the  ill-health  of  the  whole  of  the  nation,  that  the  degi-adation 
of  one  se  -tion  means  the  degradation  of  all.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  first  ( ight  hour  movement  was  not  initiated  bv  working  men  at  all. 
Tt  first  t( ok  root  in  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  Lancashire  employer, 
Mr.  Fielden,  who  was  enthusiastically  supporte<l  by  Robert  Owen. 
They  hop^d  to  persuade  employers  and  em])loyed  alike  of  the  mutual 
and  natirnal  advantage  of  shorter  hours.  In  those  daj^s  the  workmen 
turned  as  deaf  an  ear  as  the  employers  to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom. 
But  it  si  lows  that  this  movement  and  many  others,  which  are  called 

t/ 

by  short-!  ighted  people  class  movements,  really  affect  the  prosperity  of 
every  dais  and  section  of  the  community. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  i 1 this  spirit  that  the  Liberal  party  treats  the  whole  range  of 
social  ref  irm.  We  have  to  deal  with  drunkenness,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  hell-holes  ” in  our  towns,  as  Matthew  Arnold  called  them, 
we  have  r n endless  vista  of  social  questions.  In  every  case  there  is  a 
national,  not  a class,  (juestion  at  issue.  In  every  case  our 
•sympathii  s are  touched  at  the  sufferings  which  are  brought  before  us. 
But  we  af  k for  reform  on  a much  l)roader  ground  than  pity.  Pity  may 
be  sentin  ental  and  misdirected.  Promiscuous  private  charity  often 
only  still  ulates  the  demand  for,  and  dependence  upon,  charity.  But 
we  canin  t go  far  wrong  if  we  act  consciously  on  the  principle  that 
every  mail  ought  to  have  an  equal  chance.  We  cannot  so  closely  watch 
each  indi^  idual  that  we  can  tell  exactly  what  help  c»ught  to  be  extended 
to  him  to  put  him  on  the  same  footing  as  his  neighbours,  but  we  can 
see  in  tin  case  of  large  bodies  of  men  that  one  set  has  advantages 
which  tin  others  have  not.  We  want  to  level  up  the  opportunities  of 
life.  We  want  to  see  all  men  decently  educated.  AVe  want  all  men  to 
have  tiim  to  think  and  rest.  We  want  no  man,  who  is  anxious  about  his 
own  or  hii  children’s  health,  to  be  prevented  from  choosing  the  suburbs  of 
the  townt ) live  in,  simply  because  tram  orrailway  companies  or  speculat- 
ing land.k  rds  refuse  to  give  him  the  opportunity.  They  exist  to  afford 
him  the  )pportunity.  If  they  do  not,  they  cease  to  justify  their 
existence.  We  aim  at  the  universal  opportunity  for  amusement 
without  a 1 inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  temptation  to  drink.  The 
neces.sity  to  work  with  the  hands  is  no  evil.  What  is  evil  are  the 
sordid  an  1 unhealthy  accompaniments  of  labour.  Liberalism  in  this 
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generation  takes  up  social  reform  with  the  hearty  detenninatiou  to 
make  it  more  possible  for  those  who  deserve  it  to  live  well,  and  those 
who  do  not  deserve  it  to  no  longer  enjoy  a life  of  ease  without  a sense 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  comni unity  being  forced  upon  them. 

Liberalism  does  not  now,  any  more  than  it  ever  did,  hold  out  a 
social  or  political  inillennium.  We  declare  that  Great  Britain  may  be 
a great  deal  better,  and  that  as  civilisation  becomes  more  general  the 
pace  of  our  amelioration  ought  to  be  hastened.  A e do  not  wish  to 
spend  too  much  time  in  dreams  of  the  future,  because  correct  prophecy 
is  impossible,  while  great  things  ai’ound  us  are  crying  for  attention. 
What  men  living  and  thinking  for  themselves  and  their  descendents 
have  to  do  is — -whatever  their  ultimate  aspirations  for  the  human  race 
or  their  own  souls — to  use  the  tools  they  have  at  hand  to  take  men 
as  they  are — to  take  government  as  it  is  — to  use  what  is  best  in  it  to 
crush  down  what  is  evil — and,  working  “ with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  them  to  see  the  right,”  to  leave  their  generation  one 
degree  more  happv  and  one  degree  more  civilised  than  the  generation 
of  their  fathers. 
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II. 

EDUCATIOX. 


The  Conservative  Failure. 


The  j resent  Conservative  ministry  came  into  power  with  the 
intention  )f  solving  the  dithculties  of  elementary  education.  No  part 
of  the  CO  nmunitv,  Liberal  oi’  Conservative,  Churcliman  or  Noncon- 


formist,  is 


.satistied  with  our  education  as  it  is. 


But  after  two  Sessions 


of  attemp  ed  legislation  the  Conservatives  have  gi\'en  up  the  attempt, 
sati.sfied  v ith  a dole  to  the  Church  schools,  and  leaving  the  problem 
more  tangled  than  before;  no  religious  antipathies  appeased,  no 
education  d aspirations  satisfied. 


The  Liberal  Opportunity. 


It  is  c early  left  to  the  Liberals  to  succeed  where  the  Tories  have 
failed.  Lut  there  has  not  as  yet  been  a sufficiently  definite  exposition 
of  a large-minded  policy  for  the  future.  It  is  true  that  the  opposition 
of  the  Literal  party  in  Parliament  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Educf^tion  Bill  of  189G.  It  is  true  that  this  year,  l)ut  less  success- 
fully, an  f tteinpt  was  made  to  prevent  a national  subsidy  being  paid  to 
the  Volurtary  schools  which  was  denied  to  the  schools  of  the  people. 
But  in  boll  these  cases  the  opposition  was  merely  negative.  In  1896 
the  great  cities  protested  against  the  attempt  to  cripple  the  work  of 
the  Board  schools.  In  1897  the  outcry  was  against  any  further 
endowing  of  the  Church.  But  if  anyone  asked  what  the  Liberal  policy 
was,  the  answer  was  not  given  sufficiently  clearly. 


There  were 
this  : “ Y ;s,  we 


a great  many  men  who  were  saying  somelhing  like 
quite  agree  that  it  is  bad  to  subsidise  the  parson’s 


schools. 


But  at  the  same  time  we  are  anxious  about  the  education  of 


the  peoph . AVe  see  how  very  poor  the  teaching  is  in  most  of  our 
country  d stricts,  and  in  many  of  the  Voluntary  schools  of  cities.  The 
Conservat  ves  seem  to  be  trying  to  improve  them.  It  may  not  be  a 
very  stati  smanlike  proposal,  still  it  is  better  than  leaving  bad  alone. 
AVe  may  get  a higher  standard  of  education  for  our  £600,000.”  The 
answer  gi’'en  by  Liberals  to  such  questioning  was  not  definite  ; for,  at 
the  momeit,  they  were  acting  as  opponents  of  Church  aggression  and 
not  as  edi  cational  progressives.  They  were  not  declaring  what  ought 
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to  be  done  ; they  were  only  saying  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  It  is 
the  positive  and  progressive  educational  policy  of  Liberalism  which  1 
wish  now  to  discuss.  The  attempt  in  this  essay  is 

(1)  To  see  what  our  ideal  of  education  is  at  which  we  aim  ; 

(2)  To  see  what  obstacles  lie  across  our  path  in  our  advance  to 

that  end  ; 

(3)  AVhat  system,  under  existing  political,  I'eligious,  and  social 

conditions,  will  have  the  best  chance  of  permanence  and 
progressive  development. 


I.— THE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION. 

Equality  of  Opportunity  for  the  Individual. 

First  of  all,  then,  what  is  the  general  hope  for  the  future  which  we, 
the  Liberal  party,  have  for  Education  ? 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  rose  to  be  the  greatest  of  .\merican  states- 
men, was  the  son  of  a farmer  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  AVhile  he  was 
still  in  obscurity,  trying  by  odd  jobs  to  work  out  a sufficient  livelihood, 
there  was  one  thing  which  made  liis  life  bitter  t(j  him.  He  had  had  a 
most  meagre  education,  which  made  him  miserable  and  dumb  before 
those  who  had  had  better  opportunities  than  him.self.  AVe  have  a 
record  of  Lincoln’s  feelings  ; because  his  intense  conviction  and  the 
great  powers  of  work  and  thought  which  he  possessed,  enabled  him  in 
the  long  run  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  training  in  his  youth.  Now 
what  Lincoln  felt  as  a young  man,  that  self-contempt  and  shame- 
facedness which  comes  from  the  consciousness  that  others  are  hope- 
lessly superior,  is  the  fate  of  tens  of  thousands  in  England,  who  never 
record  their  feelings,  or  whose  I’ecord  is  ignored.  With  most  men 
there  is  not  the  time  or  power  to  remedy  the  omissions  of  education. 

Everyone  pities  the  idiot,  the  deformed,  the  crippled,  the  man 
bowed  by  rheumatism  or  disfigured  by  paralysis.  But  what  is  much 
more  pitiable  is  the  man  who,  not  from  any  freak  of  nature  or 
taint  of  birth,  but  from  the  inecpiality  of  society,  finds  that,  in  spite 
of  quite  adequate  natural  capacities,  he  is  passed  in  the  r.sce 
and  hopelessly  and  permanently  inferior  to  other  men,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  have  been  taught  to  use  their  brains,  while  he 
has  at  most  learnt  to  read  clumsily,  to  spell,  and  do  simple  addition. 
Fortunately,  men  who  do  not  possess  a thing  are  seldom  fully  conscious 
of  what  they  miss  by  not  possessing  it.  But  even  as  it  is,  I do  not 
think  we  in  the  least  realise  the  amount  of  misery  caused  by  the 
knowledge  that  to  only  a few  an  opportunity  has  been  given  of  profit- 
ing by  the  resources  of  knowledge  and  science  and  thought. 
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This 
political 
when  del 
and  weal 
life  are  u 
to  e([uali 
Tf  we  w; 
for  all  ni 


s our  great  eft’ort  as  a party  in  the  future.  We  know  that 
^(juality  has  not  hi'ought  real  justice,  as  some  men  dreamed 
iiocracy  was  new.  We  see  good  and  st.rong  men  go  under, 
: and  inferior  men  rise,  because  their  chunces  and  position  in 
nequal.  Without  hoping  for  perfection,  we  believe  it  possible 
h;  those  chances  further  than  they  are  ecpialised  at  present. 
,nt  a motto  for  the  future,  let  it  be — Eipiality  of  Opportunity 
ill  and  Nvonien. 


Then 
ago.  Bi 
even  if 
Board  S( 
riirht  to 
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done  jus’ 
in  the  lo 
nation, 
point  of 
convicti( 
to  do  tin 
him.  Y 
weak  am 


■ is  far  more  education  in  England  to-day  than  thirty  years 
t let  us  put  away  from  our  minds  the  comfortable  notion  that 
all  children  had  reached  the  seventh  standard  of  the  best 
bool  in  England  IxT'ore  they  left  school,  we  should  have  a 
;it  contented  foi'  a moment,  and  plume  ourselves  on  having 
ice  as  a nation  to  the  requirements  of  our  people.  Educati(jn, 
ig  run,  means  everything  to  a man,  it  means  everything  to  a 
[t  does  not  matter  how  you  regard  it.  Considei'  it  from  the 
view  of  the  individual.  You  may  believe  with  the  profoundest 
n that  the  salvation  of  England  lies  in  everv  man  struggling 
best  foi-  himself,  and  rising  as  high  as  his  capacity  will  raise 
)U  mav  believe  it  an  inevitable  fact  of  human  nature  that  the 
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1 inefficient  should  go  to  the  wall,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it 
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is  not  go  )d  to  prevent  it.  But  even  so,  as  long  as  one  man  is  carefully 
trained  ind  prepared  for  running  the  race,  and  a hundred  are  left 
with  on  y half-taught  rudiments  of  education,  you  have  no  true 
competit  on.  You  have  men  rising  to  the  top,  not  because  they 
are  the  best  men,  but  because  they  are  the  favoured  individuals, 
to  whou  the  world  says,  “ Because  you  came  into  being  in  this  rank 
of  life  you  shall  be  selected  for  a special  training  which  your  fellows 
shall  not  get.” 


A Highly  Trained  Industrial  Nation. 

But  f you  look  at  education  fro)n  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
nation,  t lere  is  even  gi-aver  cause  for  anxiety.  Every  year  we  hear 
more  of  the  danger  that  foreign  competition  is  driving  us  out  of  our 
accustomed  markets.  We  are  ceasing  to  have  the  monopoly  of  coal 
and  cotton.  Not  only  America,  but  even  European  nations  are 
learning  bo  rival  us  in  producing  the  very  things  upon  which  we  have 
been  acc  istomed  to  believe  that  our  commercial  supremacy  depends. 
We  have  been  much  too  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted  that 
there  is  tn  innate  superiority  in  the  English  business  man  and  English 
artisan  a id  English  navvy.  We  talk  glibly  of  our  commercial  capacity, 
our  dogi.edness,  our  hard-headedness,  as  if  they  accounted  for  the 
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unexampled,  unprecedented  growth  of  our  commerce  in  this  century, 
while  other  nations  were  remaining  stagnant  and  unentei  pi  ising.  Y e 
should  be.  wiser  if— not  omitting  to  pat  ourselves  on  tlie  back  for  our 
success — we  put  away  pride,  and  considered  that,  like  every  othei 
success,  ours  has  depended  on  certain  facts,  and  that  the  same  facts  aie 

never  eternal  in  this  world. 

We  have  had  more  peace  than  other  nations.  \\  e have  never 
suffered  invasion  for  two  huiulred  years.  Dining  the  wais  of  tin  last 
century  and  the  beginnhig  of  this,  while  our  competitors,  France, 
aermany,  8pain,  Italy,  etc.,  were  wrecked  by  civil  strife  ami  foreign 
wars,  were  losing  tlmir  navies  and  their  foreign  trade,  we  positively 
gained  by  war ; we  won  new  colonies,  we  strengthened  our  naval 
supremacy.  Added  to  that,  our  people  were  on  the  whole  better  fed 
and  better  taught  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  But  that  time  is 
gone.  Y"e  can  no  longer  say  that  the  securities  for  peace  are  greater 
here  than  for  many  of  our  competitors.  If  we  went  to  wiir,  we  can  no 
longer  hope  that  war  would  bring  us  a larger  commerce.  AYe  have  all  to 
lose”  and  little  to  gain.  But  above  all,  in  the  arts  of  peace  other  nations 
are  learning  to  ri^ml  us.  Although  the  English  miner  still  hews  more 
coal  in  a day,  and  the  cotton  spinner  can  mind  more  spindles  than  the 
foreigner,  the  foreigner  in  many  trades  has  already  passed  us,  and  may 
e\  en  invade  our  peculiar  territories  before  long. 

Why,  above  all  things,  is  that?  It  is  because  competition  is,  in  the 
end,  a nuitter  of  men  and  not  of  chance,  because  foreign  nations  are 
learning  that  the  skilled  and  intelligent  worker,  whose  brain  is  awake, 
whose  mind  is  trained,  as  well  as  his  muscles  strong,  wdl  in  the  long 
run  beat  the  worker  who  is  inferior  in  intelligence.  We  are  not  yet 
beaten.  But  that  is  how  we  shall  be  beaten,  if  we  do  not  make 
strenuous  and  conscious  efforts  to  keep  our  whole  people  healthier, 
stronger,  and,  above  all,  better  educated  than  the  (lerman,  the 
Frenchn’ian,  the  Swede,  and  the  American,  who  are  threatening  to  take 

the  bread  out  of  our  mouths. 


A Noble  Nation. 

On  one  higher  ground  yet  we  want  education.  It  is  more 
important  than”  to  have  a materially  prosperous  nation,  it  is  more 
important  than  to  have  a healthy  nation,  or  a nation  that  has  the  time 
and  wish  to  enjoy  itself  in  sport  and  pleasure  -to  have  a thoughtful 
and  noble  one.'  We  aim  at  giving  all  our  people  some  interest  in 
knowledge,  in  ideas,  and  in  all  the  thousand  acti^  ities  of  the  mind. 
And  it  is  only,  in  the  long  run,  a nation  that  has  been  taught  by  educa- 
tion to  use  its ’mind,  that  will  use  it  to  any  good  and  true  purpose. 
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So  tl  ese  are  our  great  prohleins  in  education. 

1.  To  provide  for  every  man  a much  fuller  mental  training  and 
•store  of  knowledge  than  the  mass  of  men  now  get.  We  are  faced 
with  the  dithcultv  that  children  are  forced  to  go  to  work  before  they 
are  phys.cally  and  mentally  fit  for  work,  in  order  to  be  able  to  live. 
And  the  lack  of  fore.sight  on  the  part  of  parents  is  a constant  bar  to 
raising  t le  age  of  leaving  school.  We  also  liave  continually  to  persuade 
the  rateiiaver  that  one  of  the  safest  investments  for  money  in  the  lorm 
run  is  e(  ucation.  But  as  far  as  the  economic  presMire  and  the  resources 
of  the  St  ite  allow,  our  first  principle  is  to  provide  a complete  education 
for  all  children,  not  stopping  short  contented  at  any  particular  point. 

2.  e must  make  it  possible  for  clever  childrtm  of  all  classes  to  get 
the  l)est  higher  education  which  the  knowledge  of  the  age  will  provide, 
by  mean;  of  scholarships,  secondary  schools,  and  finally  a more  liberal 
manao-ement  of  the  universities  and  seats  of  hi<;her  learnin" 

II.— 1 HE  OBSTACLES  TO  PROGRESS  IN  EDUCATION. 

We  1 ave  now  reached  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  be.,  what  is  the 
stage  to  which  we  have  already  reached,  where  is  our  present  system 
deficient  what  are  the  obstacles  to  progress  ? 

School  Boards  Progressive  since  1870. 

Whe  1 the  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  the  functions  and  the 
possibilities  of  elementary  educational  bodies  were  injt  very  clear 
even  to  the  enthusiastic  promoters  of  that  educational  charter.  One 
thing  was  clear  to  all  reformers,  that  all  children  ought  to  have  a 
rudiment  ary  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
Government  reports  of  that  day  reveal  a condition  of  widespread 
ignorance  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of,  though 
we  are  only  separated  from  that  time  by  a quarter  of  a century.  Of 
the  cond  tion  of  the  million  or  so  of  children  who  got  any  schooling 
at  all  the  Government  Inspectors  reported  that  ; — 

“ Of  four-fifths  of  the  scholars  about  to  leave  school,  either 
no  account,  or  an  unsatisfactory  one,  is  given  by  an 
examination  of  the  most  strictly  elementary  kind.” 

Of  tl  e children  who  attended  school  only  a little  over  a quarter 
stayed  till  they  were  ten  years  of  age.  And  it  does  not  require  much 
experience  of  children  to  estimate  how  much  knowletlge  was  likely  to 
be  retain  jd  by  those  who  left  for  the  factory  or  the  mine  before  they 
were  ten  years  of  age.  But  worst  of  all,  in  1870,  out  of  the  318,934 
children  n school  over  ten  years  of  age,  only  112,704  passed  even  the 
test  of  examination  in  the  lower  standards;  100,000  children  only 
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amoni:  the  artisan  and  waije  earning  classes  of  the  countrv  could  pass 
the  simplest  test  of  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing.  It  was  no  wonder  that  witii  most  people  the  chief  hope  was 
to  teach  the  nation  to  read  and  write,  and  that  any  thought  of 
extensive  opportunities  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  higher  and 
fuller  education  was  chiefly  confined  to  men  of  e.xceptional  foresight 
and  broad-mindedness. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  the  working  of  the  new  Education  Act, 
the  leading  object  of  the  Department  and  the  School  Boards  was  to 
get  the  simple  foundation  of  education  properly  taught  to  all  children. 
There  was  little  more  that  could  Ije  done.  The  soil  had  to  be  prepared 
for  planting  the  better  seed.  And  for  a time  the  nation  was  content 
with  a stiff  system  which  made  its  ideal  the  passing  of  examinations 
in  the  simplest  subjects,  which  were  learnt  in  a parrot-like,  unintelli- 
gent, formal  way  for  the  most  part,  but  did  make  the  children  able  to 
receive  the  fuller  instruction  which  was  preparing. 

From  the  very  first,  some  bodies,  and  notably  the  London  School 
Board,  had  not  merely  shown  an  intention  to  make  of  the  children’s 
minds  machines  which  chance  might  set  going  for  some  useful  purpose, 
but  aimed  at  trying  to  teach  them  how  to  use  them.  For  fifteen  years 
the  ijreat  School  Boards  of  Enijiand  and  some  of  the  better  Vohintai'v 
schools,  backed  in  a hesitating  way  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, have  really  been  trying  to  make  education  a good  preparation 
for  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  They  have  called 
into  existence  a class  of  highly  paid  teachers  who,  as  a rule,  do 
not  merely  think  of  cramming  the  children  for  examinations  with- 
out caring  whether  they  understand  what  they  are  learning.  The 
teachers  now  are  a class  of  people  who  spend  infinite  trouble  in  waking 
up  the  minds  of  the  children,  encouraging  the  backward  and  stimulat- 
ing the  clever.  They  are  required  to  teach,  as  a regular  thing,  such 
subjects  as  history,  geography,  science,  wiiich  they  cannot  do  merely 
out  of  books  or  by  rule,  but  by  an  intelligent  variation  of  reading, 
conversing  and  questioning.  The  girls  in  our  better  elementary  schools 
are  prepared  for  their  household  duties  by  instruction  in  needlework, 
laundry  and  cookery.  The  boys  receive  preliminary  training  in 
technical  skill  at  woodwork  classes.  Drawing,  painting,  modelling,  are 
largely  encouraged.  Singing  is  universal.  In  every  way  we  are 
making  education  a bigger  and  fuller  preparation  for  citizenship.  We 
have  indeed  as  a nation  much  to  be  proud  of  in  what  we  have  done 
in  twenty-five  years.  It  is  some  compensation  for  the  disgrace  and 
danger  of  being  the  last  of  the  great  British  peoples  to  accept  education 
as  an  essential  duty  of  Government. 
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Church  Schools  Not  Progressive. 

hei'e  is  the  darke)'  side  to  the  picture.  Tliis  progre.ss  is  nob 
This  spirit  of  generous  completeness  is  absent  in  the 
lent  of  a vast  number  of  our  elementary  schools.  The 
of  the  managers  of  Church  schools  show  no  disposition  to 
e a lai'ger  education,  to  raise  the  standar  l of  teacher  reipiired, 
0 the  subjects  taught  in  theii'  schools.  Many  of  our  best 
bools  lead  the  Education  Department  by  starting  experiments 
tion  which  the  Department  sees  tit  to  encourage  with  its 
and,  what  is  more  important,  with  its  grants,  when  they 
ed  to  be  successes.  To  the  London  School  Board,  the 
11  Department  is  generally  a friendly  adviser.  It  is  not  very 
at  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors  have  to  use  any  threat  of 
ing  the  grant  if  they  do  not  make  inipro\'ements  in  their  build- 
eaching.  But  in  the  case  of  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
•y  schools  the  Tiispectoi*  hardly  exists  for  any  other  purpose, 
most  unpopular  person  with  the  Church  managers.  It  is 
^ for  him  that  the  practice  of  excommunication  is  in  abeyance, 
ive  he  would  enjoy  the  preference  given  to  the  Lollard  in  the 
Vges.  He  owes  his  unpopularity  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
ch  schools  in  the  country  are  barely  kept  up  to  the  minimum 
required  by  public  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  rules  of  the 
ent.  He  is  forced  every  time  he  visits  them  to  criticise 
^ and  inadequacies  which  in  a better  school  would  be  provided 
d necessities. 


Inferiority  of  Church  Schools. 

No  iloubt  many  instances  might  be  cited  of  excellent  Church 
schools.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is  the  workincf  of  the  whole 
system.  And  we  find  that,  taking  the  results  of  the  schools  as  a 
whole,  t le  Board  schools  show  at  present  an  enormous  superiority, 
apparent  in  nearly  every  department  of  their  woik.  The  numbers  of 
children  in  average  attendance  at  the  Church  schools  is  1,873,121  ; in 
Board  s(  hools,  1,978,688.  And  it  is  significant  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Boa  ■(!  schools  that,  in  the  last  ten  yeans,  from  1885-1897,  while 
the  Chuich  school  attendance  has  grown  by  nearly  300,000,  from  over 
1,600,000  to  over  1,870,000,  the  School  Board  attendance  has  increased 
by  nearly  900,000,  from  over  1,100,000  to  nearly  1,970,000.  Now 
although  the  number  of  children  attending  the  Church  schools  is  much 
the  same  as  that  attending  the  Board  schools,  the  total  sum  earned  in 
grants  f •om  the  Government  by  Board  schools  considerably  exceeds 
the  sum  jarned  by  Church  schools.  The  Board  schools  earn  19s.  7^d. 
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per  child,  while  the  Church  schools  earn  only  18s.  7|«1.  per  child. 
That  means  that  the  general  standanl  of  tejichiiig  in  the  Chuix-h 
schools  is  considei'ablv  less  than  the  general  standard  in  the  Boai-d 

t’  O 

schools. 

Then  take  the  figures  of  the  highei’ branches  of  E<lucation  which  are 
taucrlit  in  elementary  schools.  In  the  first  place  the  Boaid  school 
system  encourages  children  to  continue  theii’  education  longer  than 
in  Church  schools,  and  after  the  age  of  eleven  there  tire  many  more 
children  who  continue  to  be  taught  in  the  higlier  standai'ds  of  Board 
schools  than  in  the  highei-  standaixls  of  Chui'cli  schools. 

Next,  if  you  take  the  special  subjects  which  ai'e  taught  in  elemen- 
tary schools  to  clever  children,  you  will  hnd  that  the  Board  schools 
are  immensely  ahead  of  the  Chui'ch.  Three  times  as  many  children 
ai’e  taught  algebi’a  in  Board  schools  as  in  Church  schools.  Foui‘ 
times  as  many  ai'e  taught  French  and  German,  four  times  as  many  are 
taught  chemistry,  twice  as  many  shorthand,  and  while  only  500 
children  are  taught  mechanics  in  the  Church  schools,  foi'ty  times  as 
many,  oi- 20,000,  are  taught  mechanics  in  the  Board  schools.  7t  is 
oulv  in  agriculture,  whei'e  the  number  onlv  amounts  to  the  paltry  total 
of  1,200,  that  the  Church  schools  teach  more  than  the  Board  schools. 

But  the  most  startling  infeiioritv  of  the  Voluntary  schools  is  in 
the  sort  of  teachers  they  provide  and  the  way  they  ti’eat  the  teachei's. 
In  the  actual  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  Church  ajid  Board  schools 
there  is  not  so  great  a discrepancy.  But  the  difference  in  (piality  is 
enormous.  Certilicates  of  competence  are  allowed  to  teachers  who 
have  certain  qualihcations  and  have  been  passed  by  the  Government 
inspectoi-s.  And  the  Board  schools  — which  havethesame  total  of  children 
to  teach  as  the  Church  schools — have  4,500  more  certificated  teachers 
than  the  Church  schools,  that  is  teachei’s  of  the  best  type  available  for 
elementary  teaching.  The  numbei’  of  Church  te<icheis  is  made  up  of 
an  immense  number  of  additional  teachers,  many  of  them  mere 
children,  acting  as  pupil  teachers  without  knowledge,  experience,  or 
certificates,  and  paid  by  salaries  which  yjrove  that  they  ai-e  either 
sweated,  or  that  they  are  not  woi’th  more  than  a misei’ablv  low  salai-y. 

The  disproportion  in  the  matter  of  salaries  is  most  conclusive  of  the 
very  gi-eat  inferiority  of  the  Church  schools.  In  the  first  place  the 
salaries  of  the  additional  certificated  teachers,  especially  of  the  women 
additional  teachers,  is  miserably  low.  The  average  which  an  additional 
teacher  gets,  if  he  is  a man,  is  £75  in  a Church  school  ; £102  in  a 
Board  school  (£27  less  in  a Church  school).  The  average  of  an 
additional  mistress  in  a Church  school  is  only  £53  ; in  a Board  school 
£79  (again  £26  less  in  a Church  school).  In  the  Church  schools  there 
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are  G17  additional  women  teac-liei's  teachiii!:;  at  the  rate  of  less  tlian  £l 
a week,  witli  a salary  of  less  than  j£-15  a yeai-.  If  anythinii;  can  he 
called  i weating,  1 think  that  can.  For  these  people  are  not  mere 
learnen  in  the  art  of  teaching  (pupil  teachers),  but  women  with 
certifier  tes  of  competence  from  the  Government. 

Lut  the  most  striking  thing  of  all  is  the  encouragement  given  hv 
the  lloM-d  schools  to  high-class  teachers  by  the  offer  of  large  salaries. 
How  file  jou  ever  to  inipro\''e  education  unless  }'ou,  year  by  year,  offer 
gieater  advantages  to  a better  and  better  class  of  men  and  women  to 
undertcike  the  duty  of  teaching?  In  the  Board  schools  there  are 
many  m are  openings  for  obtaining  really  g<jod  salaries  wdiicli  will  attract 
really  g >od  men  and  wmnien  teachers  than  in  tin;  Church  schools.  In 
the  Ch  irch  schools  only  114  women  earn  more  than  £150  a year. 
In  Boa'd  schools  1,194  women  earn  over  £150  a year.  Izi  Board 
schools  141  men  earn  more  than  £250  a year  {and  of  these  34o  earn 
ovei  £3  JO),  while  in  the  Church  schools  only  113  men  earn  more  than 
£250  (and  only  30  of  these  more  than  £300). 

As  ar  as  figures  are  capable  of  showdng  how  far  the  Church 
schools  at  present  stand  behijul  the  Board  schools,  these  should  be 
convinc  ng.  But  there  is  hai-dly  an  attempt  to  dispute  the  fact.  The 
Church  party  have  taken  up  the  wail  about  the  ‘‘intolerable  strain” 
to  w hich  their  schools  are  subjected  in  competition  with  the  Board 
schools.  They  admit  that  their  inferiority  is  patent  and  indisputable 
in  the  towns,  where  they  are  side  by  side  with  the  Boards,  and  wdiere, 
in  order  to  pi  event  all  the  children  falling  into  the  clutches  of  that 
“ shapehss  and  shifting  monster,  undenominationalism  ” they  are 
forced  t > make  some  ])rogress.  How  much  w'oi'se  is  the  condition  of 
the  Clu  rch  schools  wdiere  there  is  Jio  threateidng  alternative  of  a 
Board  ia  the  thousands  of  rural  pailshes  wdiere  the  Church  schools 
ha\e  al  Host  a monopoly.  In  a thousand  schools,  wdiere  voluntary 
subscrip  dons  have  filtered  downi  to  nothing,  there  is  no  support  except 
what  CO  lies  from  the  Go^'ernment  grant.  In  .),000  others  the  sub- 
scriptioi  per  child  is  under  5s.  a year.  The  teaching  wdiich  can  be 
given  urder  such  a parsimonious  system  can  consist  of  very  little  more 
than  the  merest  rudiments,  (rood  appliances,  fresh  and  bright  rooms, 
etiicient  teachers  cannot  be  provided  wdth  such  a limited  allowance. 
There  is  is  yet  in  England  no  general  attempt  to  give  the  rural  districts 
of  the  countiy  the  fuller  education  wliicli  w^e  are  all  beginning  to 
recognist  as  necessary  in  the  towns.  And  yet  our  rural  population  is 
not  less  fitted  for  I'eceiving  thorough  education.  The  health  of 
country-  is  better  than  that  of  towm-bred  children,  cei'tainly  than  the 
thousand  gutter-urchins  of  any  great  city.  And  on  the  whole  the 
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healthy  learn  better  than  the  feeble.  By  allowdng  the  progress  of  the 
country  districts  to  stagnate,  w'e  condemn  to  a deplorable  half-educa- 
tion that  great  mass  of  men  from  wdiich  oui' town  industrial  population 
must  be  perpetually  recruited,  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  resist  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  the  atmosphere  and  conditions  under  wdiich 
they  are  at  present  forced  to  live. 

Church  Theory — The  Lack  of  Money. 

Now  wdiy  is  it  that  the  Church  schools  are  so  much  behind  the 
Board  schools  ? What  are  the  causes  of  the  difference  wdiich  becomes 
more  striking  and  deplorable  ev  ery  year  ? First  of  all  the  \ oluntary 
schools  cannot  obtain  in  subscriptions  as  much  as  the  Boards  are  able 
to  get  in  rates  from  a liberal  public.  The  Churchmen  are  saying  now  : 
“This  that  you  say  about  our  schools  is  all  very  true.  We  do  not 
provide  as  good  education  as  the  Boai'd  schools,  but  the  reason  is  very 
simple — -w'e  have  not  as  much  money  to  spend.  AVe  are  quite  as 
anxious  to  educate  the  children  w'ell  as  the  managers  of  Board  schools, 
but,  as  you  have  been  saying,  the  goodness  of  the  teaching  depends  to 
a great  extent  upon  how  much  you  can  pay  for  it.  The  Board 
.schools  are  able  to  raise  the  rate  wdien  they  w^ant  more  money. 
But  w'e,  alas  ! have  to  go  to  our  subscidbers,  wdiitdi  is  alwavs 
an  aw^kwaird  and  unpleasant  thing  to  have  to  do.  Tire  defenders  of 
our  faith  are  so  slow'  to  untie  their  purse-strings.  Give  us  more  money 
from  the  State  and  you  will  see  at  once  wdiat  we  can  do.” 

Real  Reason— Bad  Management. 

Now  this  sounds  very  fine  arguing  at  first,  and  there  is,  w'e  must  all 
admit,  a good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
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Have  we  really  ground  for  believing  that  if  the  Church  schools  had 
(piite  as  much  to  spend  as  the  Board  schools  they  wmuld  provide  as 
o-ood  teaching?  Are  we  sure  of  the  educational  fervour  of 
the  ardent  Churchmen  who  are  raising  this  cry  of  injustice  to  the 
A^oluntary  schools  ? I am  entirely  sceptical  of  their  being  so  very 
anxious  to  spread  the  light  of  higher  education  through  every  home  in 
the  country.  I do  not  say  they  are  opposed  to  advance  ; but  they 
have  a different  interest  wdiich  dominates  their  action  and  wdiich 
engrosses  their  activity — and  that  is  the  spread  of  religion  according 
to  the  particular  creed  of  the  Church  to  wdiich  they  belong. 

Tests  for  Teachers. 

If  the  managers  of  Church  schools  reallv  had  education  as  a pre- 
dominant  interest,  do  you  think  that  they  would,  wdien  they  want  a 
school  teacher,  be  always  advertising  for  one  wdio  is  a good 
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in  and  a communicant  and  who  can  play  an  organ  oi- 
m and  lead  a choir?  Do  you  tliiidc  “No  Dissenter  need 
juld  be  written  huge,  as  it  is,  over  the  door  of  nearly  eveiw 
hool  in  the  land  ? I do  not  mean  to  .sav  that  there  is  not 
)f  the  most  excellent  Churchmen  and  harmonium  playens  who 
mt  teachers  as  well.  But  every  one  of  us  very  well  knows  that 
formist,  a Jew  or  a philosopher,  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a good 
ml  is  very  often  a better  teacher  than  a Churchman.  What 

ft/ 

mean  but  that,  if  you  exclude  any  man  or  w'oman  who  does 
he  faith  of  the  Church,  you  limit  your  choice  of  teachers,  and 
ong  run  are  sure  to  get  a much  less  excellent  teaching  staff 
HI  opened  your  doors  to  men  and  women  of  every  faith,  and 
r,  “ Who  is  the  best  teacher?” 

et  the  Church  people  say  they  are  as  eager  to  get  the  best 
for  the  children  as  the  Board  schools,  who,  with  very  few 
c do  not  ask  a man’s  faith  when  they  choose  him  or  reject 
eacher. 

Clerical  Control. 

lere  is  a further  and  very  powerful  reason  why  the  Church 
e less  likely  to  provide  as  good  education  as  the  schools 
by  representative  bodies.  The  managers  of  the  Church 
e chosen  only  from  one  section  of  the  population.  The 
irds  are  chosen  from  all.  On  the  School  Boards  of  our  large 
e are  men  who  hold  every  .shade  of  religious  and  philosophical 
Provided  a man  is  anxious  to  devote  his  time  t')  education,  if 
le  a special  study  of  it,  there  is  always  a v’erygood  chance  of 
f a place  on  the  School  Board  of  his  town  sooner  or  later.  Tt 
it  there  are  School  Board  elections  which  turn  on  religious 
ies.  But  even  there  you  get,  to  a great  extent,  the  best  men 
il  creeds,  and  they  are  chosen  partly  because  their  practical 
s educationalists  appeal  to  those  electors  who  take  no  interest 
eology.  Tf  you  look  at  the  present  London  School  Board 
find  on  both  sides  some  of  the  most  active  intellects  in 
Those  members  who  are  not  Churchmen  work  with  an 
1 that  no  second  rate  intellect  could  apply  to  educational 
but  they  would  be  entirely  excluded  if  the  system  were 
and  worked  in  the  interests  of  a particular  religion.  Yet 
D the  country  districts  of  England,  this  V^oluntary  system  is 
No  doubt  in  some  places  the  parson  or  his  wife  may  happen 
»est  people  in  the  village  to  hav’e  the  control  of  education- 
•lergy  on  the  average  are  by  no  means  cleverer  as  a class, 
ghly  educated  than  many  other  sections  of  our  population. 
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They  are  as  a rule  good-hearted  and  humane.  But  they  ha\e  less  ami 
less  the  monopoly  even  of  that.  There  is,  indeed,  one  reason  why,  as 
a caste,  they  are  not  especially  fitted  to  have  any  exclusive  privilege 
over  education.  The  Church  has,  unfortunately,  ne\er  been  enthusiasti- 
cally on  the  side  of  progress.  The  clergy  have  never  actively  promoted 
any  movement  which  had  liberty  or  eouality  for  its  aim  or  motto, 
until  it  had  reached  the  stage  when  more  was  to  be  gained  by  ac([uies- 
cence  than  by  denunciation.  And  though  to-da>,  in  man^  cit\ 
parishes,  there  are  clergymen  wlio  are  beginning*  to  put  social  pl'ogl‘es^ 
and  enli<ditenment  before  dogma  and  Church  privilege,  there  is  m y 
reason  to  expect  a change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in 
general.  Tt  is  clear  enough  from  the  decided  and  often  virulent 
hostility  of  the  Church  to  the  progress  of  education  under  the  great 
School  Boards,  that  no  new  enthusiasm  has  been  .sulcstituted  for  the. 
respectable  dilatoriness  which  is  the  tradition  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Therefore  a system  which  permanently  excludes  from  participation 
a great  part  of  the  active  men  interested  in  education  in  almost  every 
rural  district  and  many  parts  of  our  cities,  and  which  delivers  over 
many  schools  for  long  periods  to  the  inevitable  management  of  a 
permanent  clergyman,  often  entirely  unfit  for  the  duty,  is  ob\  iousl\ 
inferior  in  the  long  run  to  a system  by  which  the  best  men  in  a disti  ict 
may  be  called  out,  and  where  inci>mpetence  can  be  corrected  by 
removal.  And  the  sy.stem  of  denominational  management  is  now,  aiu» 
will  by  its  very  nature  remain,  inferior  for  educational  purposes  to 
management  by  the  community. 


III.— REFORM  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  third  part  of  our  empiiry  is  how  to  rectify  the  worst 
deficiencies  of  the  present  .system,  and  establish  a condition  which  will 
be  both  permanent,  and  capable  of  elastic  development  according  Us 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  nation. 

The  Past  Radical  Policy. 

The  answer  of  the  indignant  Radical  and  the  Nonconformist  is 
simple  — “ Aw'ay  with  the  Voluntary  schools— substitute  everywdiere 
Boards  elected  by  the  public  for  committees  of  privileged  managers." 
That  erv  has  come  dowm  to  us  from  1870.  When  Gladstone’s  Govern- 
ment  introduced  the  Education  Act,  it  would  have  been  a simple 
thing  to  put  the  wdiole  of  elementary  education  into  the  hands  of 
School  Boards.  It  has  been  showm  above  how  hopelessly  inefficient 
was  the  teaching  provided  by  the  then  existing  Church  schools. 
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n tlies.  the  Chmchmeti  appeal  to  the  public  t<,  leave  tiieiii 

the.r  e,lucat,onal  privileges  out  of  gratitude  for  their  past  ami 
p.eseut  services.  They  claim  to  have  i„itiate<l  elementarv  educa- 
lon  am.  to  be  giving  a good  training  to  humh-eils  of  thousands  of 
chik  ren  l.ut  the.r  p.-etensions  we.-e  far  less  ea.sy  to  maintain  in 
Ife.O,  vhen  their  system  was  expo.sed  to  all  men  as  notoriously 
>n.ide.|iu  te,  producing  tl.e  pitiable  result  of  .mlv  100,000  children 
Oassing  he  elementary  test.  At  that  time  it  tv, mid  have  been  easy 
tor  Jlr.  |.orster  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  insisted  on  the  Church 
lesigmiif  Its  special  privileges.  The  nation  expected  it.  The  1 )is.senters 
demande  j it.  The  Tories  would  have  bowed  to  it.  J!ut  to  the  disgust 
ot  the.r  lends  and  the  delight  of  their  foes,  the  Government  decided 
to  assist  the  existing  Voluntary  schools  to  continue  in  existence  under 
tl.e  pres,  nt  management  and  to  give  facilities  for  building  new  ones 
Ibe  -Noiuonformists  protested  as  they  could.  My  fati.er  threw  up  his 
list  position  in  a Liberal  Government.  But  the  Bill  was  passed 
mialterei  and  the  one  opportunity  was  lost  of  establishing  a universal 
popular  lystein  without  a prolonged  contest  during  which  the  hi<d.er 
interests  >f  education  were  bound  to  suffer. 


- IS  natural  tliat  many  of  those  who  joined  in  that  controversy 
s lould  tiom  that  day  to  tills  regard  tlie  introduction  of  universal 
'1  age  maixl  schools  as  the  real  solution  of  our  difficulties.  Thev 
know  how  nearly  such  a .system  was  introduced  in  1870,  and  how  easy 
It  would  liave  been  to  introduce  it.  They  see  how  fully  all  ti.ei'r 
proplieo.ei  have  been  fulfilled,  tl.at  the  dual  system  has  l«l  to  jealous 
hwartnig  of  popular  progress  by  Cliurclimen,  that  tl.e  parsons  use 
leii  absilute  position  as  managers  to  teach  their  own  peculiar 
doctrines  in  the  scliools  where  the  children  ot  Dissenters  are  forced  to 
attend.  ,V..d  ,t  is  no  wonder  that  many  men  should  still  be  hopiim 
oi  the  v.tlidrawal  of  .State  support  from  the  Gliurcli  schools,  that 
they  sl.ou  d think  it  the  duty  of  Liberal  Governments  to  starve  the 
oluritary  schools  out  of  existence,  or  compul.sorily  replace  them  bv 
popular  b.  ards,  and  that  the  Act  of  this  year,  which  gives  ilCOO.OOO  t'o 

he  \ olun  ary  schools,  should  seem  to  them  a mo.st  pernicious  inven- 
tion.  it  indeed  a serious  blow  to  the  policy. 

Increased  Strength  of  the  Church  Schools. 

But  they  are  right  in  the  main  after  .all.  It  D only  that  the  situation 
lias  Chang..!  since  18,0,  and  that  in  order  to  .ibtain  tlie  desired 
end  we  have  to  deal  with  altered  conditions  and  seek  a somewliat 
different  „ cans  of  accomplisliment.  The  situation  is  verv  different 
to-day  to  vhat  it  was  in  1870.  The  Church  scliools  are  in  a far 


stronger  po.sition.  Deplorably  iiiadetjuate  as  the  education  is  in  the 
majority  of  country  schools,  there  are  many  which  }»rovide  a 
thoroughly  good  training.  They  almost  all  of  them  manage  to  keep 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Depaitment.  Xo  one  can  say  to 
the  Church  managers  that  they  are  not  providing  some  education. 
Many  people  have  not  the  facts  before  them  of  the  great  inferiority  of 
Church  schools,  do  not  appreciate  the  need  of  perpetual  progress,  and 
do  not  realise  that  the  improvement  of  the  Voluntarv  schools  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  State  assistance  or  compulsion,  and  not  to 
ecclesiastical  activity.  These  people  are  enabled  to  .say  what  was 
impossible  in  1870,  “ AVe  owe  them  gratitude  for  the  respectable 
geiieml  standard  of  education  they  prijvide.  Let  us  leave  them  as 
they  are.  Give  them  a little  more  money.” 

County  Education  Boards  Needed. 

But  there  is  one  other  great  change  of  opinion  and  not  the  least 
important.  That  paid  of  the  pojmlation  which  has  been  most 
interested  in  education  and  has  been  carefully  watcliiim  the  work  of 
our  School  Boards  is  not  at  all  satistied  that  a system  of  universal 
Scliool  Boards  in  all  our  couiitrv  villages  would  he,  from  the  educa- 
tional  point  of  view,  the  greatest  possible  improvement  on  tiie 
Voluntary  schools.  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  order  to  justify  his  educational 
proposals  in  1896,  made  a jeering  attack  u|)on  the  village  Scliool 
Board  ; Sir  John’s  cynical  nature  rejoices  in  unkind  criticism,  and  it 
is  only  a pity  that  he  did  not  indulge  it  more  justitiahlv  hv  e.vplaining 
the  vices  of  the  Church  village  school.  That  did  not  suit  his  jmrjiose. 
But  a great  deal  of  what  he  said  was  true.  Although  hv  universal 
School  Boards  we  should  get  rid  of  the  perpetual  injustice  to  Noncon- 
formists and  to  teachers  who  are  not  orthodox,  we  should  not  have  the 
highest  security  for  a really  progressive  education.  Where  are  you  to  he 
certain  of  finding  a man  who  cares  about  education,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  knows  about  it,  in  the  ordinary  country  village  ? Tt  is  as 

ditlicult  a part  of  the  science  of  government  as  exists.  Can  vou 

- 

expect  the  little  pojmlations  of  a liuudi-ed  to  five  hundred  to  fiml, 
among  the  stay-at-home  farmers  and  untaught  rustics,  men  who  can 
do  what  some  of  the  best  minds  in  London  are  doing  for  the  London 
children?  On  the  face  of  it  the  thing  is  absurd.  In  order  to  <>-et 
good  education  you  must  draw  from  a larger  circle  than  the  parish 
and  village,  you  must  establish  a system  in  which  the  best  men  of 
each  county  can  exercise  a controlling  and  stimulating  influence  upon 
all  the  schools. 

Owing,  then,  to  changes  in  the  state  of  English  opinion  in  the  last 


twenty-tve  years,  we  shall  have  to  take  these  things  into  consideration 
in  the  i ext  great  educational  ret'onn.  W e must  base  our  demand  for 
a new  system  maiidy  on  grounds  of  education,  not  upon  hostility  to 
Church  privilege.  Then  we  must  find  a systtun  which  we  can  1)C 
certain  ^.•iil  give  means  for  the  growth  of  a universal  and  advanced 
standan  of  teachim*'  in  every  school. 


Proposals. 

The  eading  features  of  a new  arrangement  would  need  to  be  : — 

(1)  'J  here  should  be  county  educational  boilies  and  not  \ illage 
boards  as  the  supreme  authority.  We  ought  to  have  in  every  county 
a Hoard  upon  which  the  active  educationalists  of  the  county  will  think 
it  worth  while  to  sit,  whether  they  are  gentlemen,  clergy,  farmers  oi' 
artisans.  Such  a body  ought  to  luue  a general  supervision  over  all 
elementary  schools.  Without  perhaps  at  first  endowing  it  with  all  the 
power  ol  a City  Board,  it  should  be  bound  to  see  that  there  are 
enough  sjhool  places  for  every  child  to  get  an  education,  that  the  ill- 
kept  and  ill-built  schools  are  improved  or  replaced,  that  teachers  are 
not  untie  rpaid  or  overworked  by  too  large  classes  or  by  out-of-school 
duties,  that  a wider  education  and  more  advanced  sulpects  are  taught 
to  all  tl  e cleverer  children.  In  every  way  they  must  be  responsible 
for  a hig  i standard  of  general  education. 

(2)  Ihey  ought  to  be  able  to  levy  a county  education  rate.  With 
a new  an  I ethcient  education  authority  we  need  not  any  longer  hesitate 
to  think  that  more  money  might  be  spent  on  education.  Tn  addition, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  education  of  our  cities,  the  rates  would  be  fairly 
distributjd,  according  to  the  rateable  ability  of  the  different  districts. 
Xow  the  poorest  places  have  often  to  pay  the  highest  education  rate. 

(3)  The  local  boards  of  nianagers  ought  to  be  made  more  repre- 
sentative, no  longer  generally  monopolised  by  one  denomination. 

(4)  Ihere  ought  to  be  no  religious  tests  for  teachers.  It  would  be 
better  ti  leave  the  choice  of  assistants  at  any  rate  to  the  local 
managert,  but  there  ought  to  l)e  the  provision  which  we  enforce  in 
London,  hat  no  question  is  to  be  asked  about  religious  belief. 

Religious  Teaching. 

But  i 1 order  to  accomplish  such  a reform  we  must  not  alienate 
any  wdio  are  really  upon  our  side.  There  ai-e  a great  many  keen 
educationalists  wdio,  while  really  anxious  for  progress  and  disgusted 
with  the  present  water-logged  system,  take  the  view  of  the  advainced 
Churchman  that  some  special  teaching  for  his  children  in  Church  of 
England  tenets  is  the  right  of  the  Church  of  England  parent.  We 


-ought  in  justice  to  meet  the  Church  about  religious  teaching.  A\  e 
ought  to  insist  with  undeviating  firmness  on  perfect  popular  control 
and  unsectarian  appointment  of  teachers,  but  on  the  ([uestion  of  the 
Bible  le.sson  we  ouglit  to  meet  Churchmen  half-way.  If  they  are 
genuinely  discontented  with  the  undogmatic  teaching  w hich  is  bound 
to  be  the  rule  wherever  the  average  man  has  his  w ay  in  England,  let 
them  })rovide  their  owm  instruction  and  withdraw  the  children  whose 
parents  w'a7it  the  teaching  of  the  panson  and  the  Sunday-school 
teacher.  It  may  be  the  cause  of  some  dithcultv  in  arranging  the 
school.  There  may  l)e  occasionally  stupid  quarrels  as  to  w hether  this 
or  that  parent  w-ants  the  child  to  go  to  the  paison  or  not,  but  if  we 
give  the  Church  this  concession,  they  cannot  justly  complain  of 
oppression.  They  wmuld  have  full  opportunity  of  teaching  their  tenets 
ti7  those  wdio  askeil  for  them,  but  not  of  imposing  it  on  others  wdio  do 
not  want  them,  and  if  they  opposed  education  reform  then,  it  would  be 
palpable  to  the  world  that  they  sought  to  retain  inequitable  privileges 
and  not,  as  they  now  assert,  merely  to  retain  the  right  to  teach  their 
own  children  as  they  please. 

Conclusion. 

This  great  (juestion  is  worth  your  attention  and  worth  your 
study.  We  are  in  near  danger  of  a ]:)eriod  of  educational  stagnation, 
not  because  the  nation  is  tired  of  progress,  but  beeau.se  the  machine 
is  clogged.  We  have  to  replace  a great  part  of  our  machinery  by 
<i  more  modern  instrument.  If  wm  do  not,  we  mav  begin  to  mark 
time  at  the  beginning  of  next  centurv,  as  we  w’ere  doing  at  the 
beginning  of  this.  We  must  never  forget  how  much  distance  we 
have  to  cover  wdiicli  has  already  been  passed  by  other  peoples. 
The  principles  of  education  to  which  we  are  now  awaking  were 
the  declared  ideal  of  the  Scotch  people  three  hundred  years  ago. 
During  all  the  intervening  time,  wdiile  w’e  have  been  slumbei-ing,  they 
have  been  building  up  the  intelligence  of  their  race.  It  is  time  that 
we  carried  into  practice  in  England  the  doctrines  of  John  Knox,  that 
we  took  care  that  in  every  village  was  a good  \'illage  school  where  all 
are  taught  w'ell  morality  and  sound  learning,  and  that,  as  the  next 
stage,  we  should  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  : “ If  the 
children  be  found  apt  to  letters  and  learning,  then  may  they  not  (we 
mean,  neither  the  sons  of  the  rich,  nor  yet  the  sons  <tf  the  poor),  be 
permitted  to  reject  learning ; but  must  be  charged  to  continue  their 
study,  so  that  the  Commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by  them.” 
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